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introduction 

.< 

ponton  College  in  &rt 

With  Boston  as  one  of  the  leading-  centers  of  the  country,  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  every  resident  of  this  Athens  of  America,  a  conversational  knowledge 
of  the  masterpieces  of  which  the  Hub  is  possessed. 

The  Art  Club  of  the  city  is  a  leader  of  its  sort.  In  close  range  is  the 
Public  Library,  whose  walls  are  embellished  with  some  of  the  finest  mural 
paintings  in  the  country,  the  works  of  Sargent,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  that 
of  Edwin  Abbey  in  his  "Holy  Grail"  being  almost  unsurpassed. 

The  Library,  however,  is  not  the  sole  claimant  to  the  art  of  John  Singer 
Sargent.  The  rotunda  of  the  Boston  Art  Museum,  of  international  fame, 
displays  the  latest  of  the  artist's  imaginative  creations,  depictions  of  Latin  and 
Greek  mythology. 

The  most  recent  creations  of  the  decorator's  brain  are  the  two  patriotic- 
panels  in  the  Widener  Memorial  Library  at  Harvard.  On  either  side  of  the 
main  stairway,  they  set  off  with  lateral  beauty  the  entrances  to  the  reading- 
room. 

Xot  to  be  outdone  by  its  collegiate  rival,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  unveiled  a  three-panel  wall  painting  done  by  an  alumnus,  E.  H. 
Blashfield,  '09. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  display  of  art,  where  is  Boston  College? 

The  answer  may  be  found  in  part  in  the  following  article  by  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  one  of  America's  most  noted  architects.  "For  some  years,"  he  writes, 
"everyone  who  has  seen  the  beginnings  of  the  new  Boston  College  has  realized 
that  something  was  happening  in  Chestnut  Hill  that  was  immediately  signifi- 
cant. The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  site  and  the  striking  qualities  of  the 
architecture  make  a  combination  that  not  only  gives  immediate  satisfaction 
to  the  eye,  but  stimulates  the  imagination  as  to  the  future. 

"Certainly  here  is  a  scheme  under  way  which  promises  to  work  out  into 
one  of  the  greatest  artistic  features  of  Massachusetts  and  even  of  the  United 
States.  Higher  education  demands,  and  has  by  no  means  always  received  of 
l^te,  the  finest  possible  architectural  embodiment,  for  the  silent  influence  of 
good  art  is  perhaps  quite  as  potent  along  educational  lines  as  is  the  scheme  of 
studies  and  the  discipline  involved. 

"Every  architect  knows,  and  I  should  say  every  layman  as  well,  that  in 
this  particular  case  the  institution  itself  and  the  architects  are  meeting  the 
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evident  necessity  in  the  most  appreciative,  intelligent  and  brilliant  fashion. 
The  great  tower  has  been  a  landmark  and  a  joy  to  the  eye  ever  since  it  was 
erected.  The  faculty  building  began  to  indicate  future  possibilities,  and  the 
designs  that  have  been  made  by  Maginnis  and  Walsh  for  the  chapel,  the 
library,  the  science  building  and  the  gymnasium  go  still  further  in  their 
stimulating  promise. 

''Usually  one  gets  in  American  colleges  one,  or  perhaps  two  structures 
conceived  in  the  right  spirit,  worked  out  in  logical  style  and  admirable  design 
mixed  up  with  heterogeneous  edifices  of  very  varied  value.  Occasionally,  as 
for  example  at  Princeton  (the  Cleveland  Memorial  Tower  is  pictured  below), 
this  number  is  increased  to  a  preponderant  majority.  Seldom,  however,  does 
the  opportunity  offer  itself  for  a  complete  consistent  group  of  all  the  educa- 
tional buildings  planned  by  one  hand  and  forming  a  consistent  whole. 


r 


"Boston  College  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  It  is  interesting  to  see  in  how 
masterly  a  fashion  the  architects  are  dealing  with  each  element  of  the  problem. 
There  is  sufficient  variety,  explicit  and  effective  differentiation  between  the 
nature  of  the  several  buildings,  and  yet  it  all  hangs  together  with  notable 
consistency.  Altogether  the  profession  of  architecture  must  feel  it  is  already 
heavily  in  the  debt  of  Boston  College  and  its  architects.  How  deeply  in  their 
debt  must  be  the  general  public  is  a  thing  that  will  perhaps  be  more  clearly 
recognized  as  the  great  scheme  is  worked  out  to  its  conclusion." 

Not  in  architecture  alone,  however,  does  Alma  Mater  stand  in  the  fore, 
but  in  the  lower  arts  as  well.  Francis  Schroen,  a  Jesuit  lay-brother,  and 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  greatest  interior  decorators  of  America,  has  left 
much  of  his  handiwork  about  the  college.  The  walls  of  the  buildings  are 
embellished  with  heraldic  insignia,  the  library  emblazoned  with  coats  of  arms, 
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the  rotunda  a  veritable  art  gallery,  the  chapel  the  acme  of  Gothic  loveliness, 
it  ;s  a  consideration  of  this  beauty  which  surrounds  and  adorns  our  college 
that  will  comprise  the  matter  of  the  following  articles  on  "Art  in  Boston 
College." 

"The  series  of  articles  on  Art  in  Boston  College,"  writes  Robert  P.  Walsh, 
an  alumnus,  "opens  a  door  in  the  house  of  Education  which  is  hidden  to  many. 
It  is  an  entrance  to  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  not  essential  in  life  of  course, 
but  at  least  as  useful  as  the  vest-pocket  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Someone 
has  said  'One  can  live  without  art;  but  not  so  well.' 

".  .  .  an  appreciation  of  art  is  not  something  foreign  to  one's  nature, 
nor  is  it  a  puzzle  to  be  worked  out.  .  .  .  This  much  needed  appreciation 
can  be  cultivated  within  the  collegiate  precincts.  It  isn't  an  appreciation  of 
Chinese  art  our  students  should  have — (although  the  opportunity  for  that 
indeed  is  possible  right  here  at  the  Boston  Art  Museum  where  the  brother 
of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  charge  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  world 
outside  of  the  Orient) — but  something  better;  an  attainment  of  something  of 
that  which  is  our  heritage  should  at  least  be  our  aim.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  prefer  a  work  of  Raphael,  the  prince  of  painters,  to  that  of  Hoffman,  the 
religious  painter  to  popular  minds.  A  Sunday  Supplement  is  usually  the 
criterion  of  our  art  knowledge. 

"I  believe  in  your  work  because  it  may  dissipate  an  idea  common  to  many 
that  to  know  much  about  true  art,  (a  subject  which  can  be  intensely  Catholic), 
is  to  place  one's  self  in  the  catagory  of  wearers  of  bowed  and  flowing  neckwear, 
and  be  dubbed  a  fop. 

"I  believe  in  your  work  because  you  are  beginning  to  stimulate  interest 
from  two  good  starting  points :  first  from  home,  Alma  Mater,  and  secondly 
from  your  treating  the  subject  of  architecture  first.  They  say  architecture  is 
the  precursor  and  inspirer  of  the  allied  arts,  e.  g.  painting  and  sculpture. 

"The  famous  Church  of  San  Francisco  at  Assisi,  was  completed  before 
Cimabue,  called  the  father  of  modern  painting,  had  begun  the  famous  decora- 
tions which  his  pupil  Giotto  completed  and  surpassed.  Later  the  advent  of 
those  great  master-artists  of  the  Renaissance,  e.  g.  Da  Vinci,  Perugino  and 
Raphael,  was  preceded  by  a  renaissance  in  architecture  headed  by  the  inim- 
itable Brunellesco.  His  design  for  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  was 
the  model  for  even  St.  Peter's. 

"Now  the  architecture  of  Boston,  for  us  Catholics,  has  its  Brunellesco  in  the 
person  of  Charles  D.  Maginnis,  who  broke  the  spell  of  mediocrity  in  Catholic 
architecture  a  few  decades  ago.  If  history  repeats  itself  in  this  field  of  human 
achievement,  a  renaissance  of  Catholic  painting  is  soon  due.  If  it  comes, 
where  will  the  Catholic  college  graduate  stand?  True  Catholic  art  cannot 
grow  if  there  is  no  one  to  appreciate  it  or  foster  it.    John  Lafarge,  the  great 
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painter,  and  creator  of  many  of  the  window  decorations  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  received  his  greatest  encouragement  from  non-Catholics. 

"The  standard  of  the  appreciation  of  Catholic  art  should  be  set  by  our 
college   graduates  and  a  little  study  will  do  it  amid  the  best  surroundings. 

Should  some  undergraduate  be  interested  enough  to  pay  a  passing 
notice  to  the  beauty  that  surrounds  his  Alma  Mater;  if  he  should  make  but  a 
little  study  of  the  subjects  of  the  series,  then  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
will  have  its  fullest  significance  for  him  on  Commencement  Day." 

& 
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In  March,  1921,  when  the  Society 
of  American  Architects  exhibited  at 
Paris  a  group  of  drawings,  illustra- 
tive of  representative  American  ar- 
chitecture, the  entrees  selected  by  the 
Society  included  four  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Maginnis  and  Walsh,  Archi- 
tects, Boston. 

The  Boston  firm  exhibited  the  Em- 
manuel College  and  Academy  of 
Notre  Dame  building  at  the  western 
entrance  to  the  Fenway;  the  Car- 
melite Convent  at  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia, St.  Catherine's  Church,  Som- 
erville;  and  finally  the  Boston  College 
group. 

The  revival  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  a  land  which  was  the  melting  pot 
for  those  nations  in  which  this  ma- 
jestic style  of  structural  beauty  orig- 
inated, aroused  all  those  who  attended 
the  exhibition  to  express  surprise  and 
admiration. 

The  same  outburst  of  admiration 
followed  the  exposition  of  the  draw- 
ings during  the  entire  period  of  their 
tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

"The  Towers"  as  the  building  is 
affectionately  termed,  is  the  main 
figure  in  the  proposed  plan  of  more 
than  a  score  of  Gothic  edifices.  A 
glimpse  at  the  architectural  legend 
is  an  answer  to  him  who  inquires 
why  Boston  College  is  called  the  "Ox- 
ford of  America." 

Even  in  the  present  site  we  have 
a  slight  semblance  of  the  tower  of 
Magdalen  at  Oxford,  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage from  the  Great  Quadrangle 
of  Oriel. 


However,  Boston  College's  tower 
may  be  considered  far  superior  to  its 
English  prototype  in  many  ways. 
Our  tower  has  much  more  charm  of 
unity  and  refinement  of  lines  which 
taper  into  its  pinnacled  corners. 

The  tower  of  the  William  Ranier 
Harper  Memorial  Library  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  drawn  to 
an  exact  duplicate  of  the  Magdalen 
Tower  by  a  Boston  firm  of  architects. 
An  examination  of  the  two  proves 
that  the  English  copy  can  in  no 
way  touch  the  sublimity  of  the 
creation  of  the  American  genius. 

The  tower  of  the  Library,  which 
aims  to  possess  one  of  the  leading 
collegiate  collections,  bears  resem- 
blance to  the  main  tower  of  Braze- 
nose  College,  Oxford.  St.  Mary's 
and  the  Science  Hall  both  adhere 
strictly  to  the  collegiate  Gothic  style, 
best  seen  in  All  Souls  College,  and 
are  the  forerunners  of  the  university 
that  is  to  come. 

Gothic  architecture,  we  might  men- 
tion, developed  in  northern  Franco 
and  spread  through  western  Europe 
from  1160  to  the  15th  century.  The 
need  of  roofing  with  masonry,  large 
interiors  for  public  meetings  with 
least  obstruction  of  light  and  sound 
led  to  the  converging  of  weights  and 
strains  at  isolated  points  upon  slender 
vertical  piers,  and  counter-balancing 
buttresses,  until  the  Gothic  struc- 
ture became  fundamentally  a  stone 
skeleton  of  pillars,  props  and  ribs, 
upon  which  rested  a  shell  of 
vaulting.  (Salisbury  and  Lincoln 
Cathedrals.) 
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Enclosing  walls  were  made  thin, 
and  in  the  best  examples  almost 
wholly  replaced  by  large  windows  of 
colored  glass  stiffened  with  metal 
work  and  stone  tracery.  Pointed 
arches  and  vaulting  replaces  the 
round  of  the  Romanesque. 

English  Gothic  as  a  medium  of 
college  architecture  has  become  the 
leading  thing  in  American  construc- 
tion. 

In  fact  we  have  almost  created  a 
style,  first  employed  perhaps  by 
Bertram  Goodhue  (now  a  partner  of 
Ralph  Adams  Cram,  and  engaged  in 
laying  out  the  new  Yale  campus), 
which  may  be  termed  American  Col- 
legiate Gothic. 

If  one  wishes  to  take  in  the  essen- 
tial character  of  that  style  one  ought 
to  stand  on  the  Lake  side  of  the 
Tower,  from  which  may  best  be  seen 


the  massive  scale  and  refined  grouping 
of  motives. 

Such  is  the  style  now  distinctive  of 
many  American  colleges,  and  pos- 
sessed by  Boston  College  in  a  supreme 
degree.  An  early  example,  completed 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Recitation 
Building,  is  the  Prudence  Risley  Hall 
at  Cornell. 

Another  beautiful  pattern  is  the 
Harkness  Memorial  at  Yale,  while 
Marquette  has  adopted  the  style  in 
her  new  law  and  administration  build- 
ings. Princeton  led  the  way  with  her 
Cleveland  Memorial  Tower  and  the 
adjoining  Graduate  School,  the  lat- 
est additions  to  the  Orange  institu- 
tion being  three  dormitories,  all  of 
collegiate  Gothic  style.  These  colleges 
soon  hope  to  boast  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  the  country,  the 
closest  contestants  to  the  "Oxford  of 
America." 
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A  tour  of  the  present  buildings  will 
bring1  to  light  many  splendid  pieces  of 
architectural  carving,  situated  in  so 
interesting  a  way  as  only  the  Gothic 
style  allows.  The  exterior  of  Assem- 
bly Hall  is  in  itself  a  textbook  of 
heraldry. 

Before  considering  the  coats  of 
arms  which  face  the  wall  above  the 
stained  glass  windows  of  the  hall,  how- 
ever, we  are  of  necessity  required  to 
delve  into  a  short  explanation  of  the 
terms  commonly  employed  in  her- 
aldry. 

A   coat  of   arms    is   composed  of 


AB,  Upper  margin;  CD,  Lower  mar- 
gin; AC,  Dexter  margin;  BI).  Sinister 
margin;  123.  Chief;  45l>.  Fess ;  78.').  Base; 
147,  Dexter  tierce;  238,  Pale;  369,  Sinister 
tierce. 

1,  Dexter  chief  canton;  8,  Chief  point; 
3,  Sinister  chief  canton;  4,  Dexter  flank; 
»,  Center  or  heart  point;  6,  Sinister  flank; 
7,  Dexter  base  canton;  8,  Base  point;  f), 
Sinister  base  canton;  It),  Honor  or  collar 
ooint ;    11,    Nombril  point. 


charges,  or  objects,  depicted  on  an 
escutcheon  representing  an  old 
knightly  shield.  To  facilitate  de- 
scription the  surface  or  field  of  the 
escutcheon  has  been  divided  into 
eleven  points,  which  may  more  easily 
be  understood  from  the  accompanying 
sketch : 

Coats  of  arms  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  not  only  by  the 
charges  borne  upon  them,  but  also  by 
the  color  of  these  charges  and  the 
field  on  which  they  are  placed. 

The  principal  colors,  or  tinctures, 
as  they  are  heraldically  termed,  are: 
or  (gold),  represented  by  a  white  sur- 
face covered  with  small  dots;  argent 
(silver),  represented  by  a  plain  white 
field;  gales  (red),  represented  by  par- 
allel vertical  lines;  azure  (blue),  by 
parallel  horizontal  lines;  sable 
(black),  by  a  crosswork  of  parallel 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines;  vert 
(green),  by  parallel  lines  running 
diagonally  from  the  dexter  chief  to 
the  sinister  base;  purpure  (purple), 
by  diagonally  parallel  lines  from  the 
sinister  chief  to  the  dexter  base. 

With  this  rather  lengthy  introduc- 
tion, we  are  capacitated  to  read  cor- 
rectly the  five  coats  of  arms  which 
grace  the  hall  front.  Reading  from 
west  to  east,  we  have  first  the  Papal 
seal,  field  sable,  surmounded  by  three 
crowns,  or.  Originally  the  tiara,  a 
beehive-shaped  head  ornament,  con- 
tained but  two  crowns,  the  first  being- 
added  by  Pope  Nicholas  I  (858-867) 
as  a  symbol  of  uniting  the  princely 
crown  to  it.  The  second  was  added 
by  Boniface  VIII  (1294-1303). 
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The  final  crown,  which  may  have 
been  added  in  an  attempt  to  join  in 
one  the  symbolization  of  the  other 
two,  was  placed  on  the  mitre  by  Bene- 
dict XII  (1334-1342).  Another  hy- 
pothesis is  that  the  three  crowns  are 
symbolical  of  the  temporal  power  and 
the  powers  of  forgiving  and  retain- 
ing sins. 

The  second  seal  is  that  of  the  na- 
tion. The  shield  shows  thirteen 
stripes,  the  middle  and  extremes  ar- 
gent, the  alternates  gules.  This  form 
of  seven  white  and  six  red  stripes  is 
the  opposite  of  the  order  in  the  na- 
tional ensign.  The  chief  which  binds 
the  stripes  together  is  azure. 


The  center  coat  of  arms  is  the  in- 
signia of  the  Loyola  family.  St.  Ig- 
natius, founder  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Don  Beltran 
Yariez  de  Oriez  y  Loyola.  The  family 
arms  are  quarterly  for  Oriez  and 
Loyola.  The  upper  dexter  and  the 
lower  sinister,  or,  with  seven  bands, 
vert,  for  Oriez;  the  lower  dexter  and 
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the  upper  sinister  have  a  cauldron,  or, 
chain,  sable,  between  two  gray 
wolves,  rampant,  for  Loyola.  The 
Loyola  family  was  well  known  for  its 
charity — of  which  the  boiling  kettle  is 
symbolical — to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  even  enough  for  the  wolves. 

That  nearest  the  city  is  the  seal  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  an  Indian 
upon  a  field,  azure.  Massachusetts 
(meaning  in  the  native  tongue  "at 
the  great  hills")  got  its  name  from 
the  Massachusett  tribe  of  Indians,  a 
part  of  the  Algonquin  tribe  living 
around  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  coat  of  arms  between  this  and 
the  Loyola  emblem  is  that  of  Pius  X, 
who  was  Pope  at  the  time  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Recitation  Building.  The 
azure  field  is  surmounted  by  a  star 
and  anchor  riding  on  a  base  of  waves, 
significant  of  Hope,  Pius'  motto.  The 
chief  is  a  griffin,  passant  guardent, 
haloed,  with  a  book  and  sword. 

The  college  seal  may  be  seen  to 
best  advantage  within  the  hall  itself, 
where  as  part  of  the  work  of  Brother 
Schroen,  S.J.,  it  gazes  down  in  its  col- 
ored splendor  upon  the  senior  class. 
Upon  the  field,  or,  is  a  book,  argent, 
signifying  a  college,  and  bearing  the 
college  motto.  The  base  contains 
three  hills,  vert,  representing  Tri- 
mount,  the  name  by  which  the  city  of 
Boston  was  known  to  early  settlers, 
in  place  of  the  Indian  title,  Shaw- 
mutt.  The  chief  has  a  crown,  or,  in 
each  canton,  representing  church  and 
state,  while  in  the  middle  is  the  sign 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  an  IHS,  above  the 
three  nails  of  the  Cross,  within  a 
crown  of  thorns. 


&fje  Cfjurclj,  tfje  Cbucator  of  JWanfeino 


In  October,  1915,  there  was  placed 
upon  the  front  wall  of  the  Assembly 
Hall,  just  above  the  stage,  the  last, 
and  most  largely  conceived  of  Brother 
Francis  Schroen's  mural  paintings, 
"The  Church,  the  Educator  of  Man- 
kind." It  is  not  a  fresco,  but  a  con- 
ception drawn  on  canvas,  and  mounted 
on  the  wall  with  a  mixture  of  metal- 
lized gum  and  white  lead,  which  leaves 
it  immune  from  any  dampness  that  oc- 
casionally affects  the  wall. 

The  conception  is  largely  executed, 
and  with  a  wealth  of  detail  and 
strong,  virile  bigness  that  really  in- 
spires. Its  execution  is  just  rigid 
enough  to  produce  that  amount  of  for- 
mality which  the  allegory  necessarily 
demands. 

The  painting  portrays  the  Church, 
resplendent  in  a  glory  of  heavenly 
light,  which,  built  upon  the  rock  of 
Peter,  is  encircled  by  a  cloud,  and 
seems  to  hang  midway  between 
heaven  and  earth,  as  the  divinely  ap- 
proved mediator  between  the  two. 

At  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  sitting 
on  the  throne  in  his  robes  of  author- 
ity, is  the  Fisherman  himself,  his 
hand  raised  in  an  attitude  at  once  of 
teaching  supernal  truth  and  of  bless- 
ing. "The  expression  on  the  face," 
writes  Paul  A.  Waters,  '17,  to  whom 
we  are  deeply  indebted  for  much  of 
the  information  printed  here,  "is  one 
of  strong  tranquility,  as  of  a  person 
who  is  possessed  of  a  divine  commis- 
sion to  teach." 

Behind  him,  and  feeding,  well  se- 
cured within  the  protecting  enclosure 


of  the  Church,  are  the  sheep  and  the 
lambs,  safe  and  at  eternal  peace. 
The  seven  candlesticks  that  surround 
Peter's  throne  are  emblematic  of  the 
seven  churches  described  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  bespeak  the  Church 
spread  over  the  seven  sections  of  the 
earth. 

Issuing  from  the  base  of  the  throne 
is  the  rich,  life-giving  stream  of  truth, 
limpidly  clear,  and  flowing  straight 
and  unhesitatingly  on  to  refresh  the 
whole  world.  To  drink  from  the 
Fountain  of  Living  Water,  the  trees 
of  "secular"  and  sacred  science  are 
eagerly  stretching  out  their  roots. 

On  either  side,  under  the  shade  of 
the  wide-spread  branches  of  the  re- 
spective trees,  are  the  great  Catho- 
lics, who  are  at  once  the  world's 
greatest  men  in  each  science  and 
epoch-makers  in  their  respective 
branches.  In  groups  of  three,  repre- 
senting the  ancient,  medieval  and 
modern  periods  of  time,  they  advance 
reverently  and  solemnly  in  glorious 
procession  to  the  throne  of  Peter  as 
ultimate  source  of  their  inspiration. 

On  the  right,  along  the  coped  ter- 
race, "Religio,"  the  sacred  arts  and 
sciences  proceed  as  follows — the  faces 
being  as  far  as  possible  historically 
accurate.  For  Eloquence,  St.  Paul, 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  Bourdaloue;  for 
Theology,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bel- 
larmine,  St.  Augustine;  for  Philoso- 
phy, Libertore,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Suarez;  for  Poetry,  Dryden,  Dante, 
Southwell;  for  Painting,  Raphael,  Fra 
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Angelico,  Tissot;  for  Architecture, 
Bramante,  Pugin,  Bernini;  for  Sculp- 
ture, Michael  Angelo,  Canova,  Vies- 
scher;  for  Music,  Palestrina,  Haydn, 
Perosi. 

To  the  left,  along  the  terrace  en- 
titled "Ars,"  walk  the  leaders  of  the 
profane  arts  and  sciences:  Of  Law, 
King  Edward,  Moses,  Lord  Russell; 
of  Statesmanship,  Charlemagne,  King 
Alfred,  Windthorst;  of  Exploration, 
Columbus,  Marquette,  Cabot;  of 
Mathematics,  Secchi,  La  Place,  Coper- 
nicus; of  Physics,  Ampere,  Volta, 
Roentgen;  of  Chemistry,  Chaptal, 
Kircher,  Lavoisier;  of  Medicine,  Gal< 
vani,  Viselius,  Pasteur;  of  Patriot- 
ism, Sobieski,  John  Carroll,  Daniel 
O'Connell. 

In  the  middle  ground  on  the  extreme 
right  is  a  temple,  out  of  which  is 
pouring  a  stately  throng  of  the  differ- 
ent religious  orders,  and  beyond  them, 
of  the  different  grades  of  the  hier- 
archy, who  are  all  proceeding  to  join 
the  sacred  leadership  below,  to  second 
and  to  spread  their  work.  Similarly 
on  the  left,  from  an  Ionic  structure  of 
learning,  another  throng,  of  Catholic 
laymen,  are  advancing  toward  the 
secular  leaders  for  the  same  zealous 
cause. 

In  the  right  background  are  in- 
stances of  sacred  material  results, 
like  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Notre 
Dame  and  Canterbury;  and  the  secu- 


lar results  such  as  Universities, 
Hospitals  and  Civic  Buildings. 

The  arrangements  of  the  architec- 
tural lines  in  the  picture  notably  ex- 
presses the  care  and  all-embracing 
solicitude  of  the  church  in  fostering 
the  sciences.  The  throne  of  authority 
is  seen  resting  upon  the  rock  in  the 
center,  the  foundations  of  which  ex- 
tend on  both  sides,  and  surround  in 
respective  semi-circles  the  tree  of  re- 
ligion and  science,  terminating  in  a 
celestial  globe  on  one  side  and  in  a 
terrestrial  sphere  on  the  other. 

Above  the  entire  painting  is  a  bor- 
der of  twenty-three  seals,  representa- 
tive of  each  of  the  branches  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  represented  in  the 
stately  procession  that  throngs  to  the 
Church  for  truth  and  the  inspiration 
to  discover  truth. 

In  the  rear  of  the  hall  is  the  Gaelic 
inscription  which  has  proven  so  puz- 
zling to  many  during  the  past  few 
years. 

The  lettering  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  national  coat  of  arms  of  Ire- 
land, may  be  translated  as  follows: 

"This  Hall  is  the  gift  of  the  Gaelic 
Societies  of  Boston  to  Boston  College." 

Below  is  a  beautifully  pale  white 
Carrara  marble  representation  of 
Rev.  Fr.  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.J., 
whose  dreams  of  a  greater  Boston  Col- 
lege were  finally  realized  when  B.  C. 
moved  to  Newton  in  1913. 
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Taking  a  last  glance  at  the  web- 
like tracery  of  the  carvings  that  arch 
Assembly  Hall,  at  the  busts  of  the 
saints  that  repose  in  the  groins  of 
the  beams,  we  pass  out  under  the  en- 
larged coat  of  arms  of  the  Loyola 
family  into  the  spotlight  showered 
upon  us  by  the  dome  of  the  Rotunda. 

Immediately  we  are  struck  by  the 
startling  fact  that  here  is  a  veritable 
museum  of  art,  displaying  beauty  in 
its  purest  forms  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Perfection  of  pure  Gothic 
architecture,  it  is  decorated  in  a 
plan  that  eminently  suits  the  delicate 
lines  of  that  style. 

Breaking  full  upon  the  vision  as 
one  first  enters,  is  the  massive  group 
portraying  St.  Michael  conquering 
Lucifer.  Soft  streams  of  light  from 
stained-glass  windows  set  high  in  the 
tower  illumine  this  central  statue  of 
the  group  of  five. 

Above  the  entrance  of  the  library, 
within  an  artistically  conceived 
scroll,  is  the  prayer  of  St.  Stanis- 
laus Kostka,  "Mater  Dei  Est  Mater 
Mea."  The  marble  representation  of 
the  pious  Polish  youth,  holding  the 
Holy  Child,  an  exceptional  favor 
granted  him  in  life,  is  to  the  right. 
The  statues  of  the  rotunda  are  all  of 
pure  white  Carrara  marble,  and  are 
set  against  a  background  of  rich 
green  panelling  bordered  with  metal 
and  stone. 

The  west  entrance  is  arched  with 
the  motto  of  the  Jesuit  order  as  con- 
ceived by   its  founder,    St.  Ignatius 
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Loyola,  "Ad  Majorcm  Dei  Gloria m." 
The  statue  of  the  great  saint  is  to 
the  right,  a  manuscript  in  his  right 
hand;  and  in  his  left,  pressed  against 
his  breast,  the  cross. 

The  next  panel  displays  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Hebrew,  Michael, — 
"Quis  Ut  Dens?"  and  to  the  side  is  the 
statue  of  St.  Aloysius,  clad  in  the  sur- 
plice of  the  cleric,  and  carrying  the 
book  and  beads.  The  last  inscription 
is  over  the  east  arch,  "Quid  Hoc  ad 
Aeternitatem?"  and  is  flanked  by  the 
representation  of  St.  John  Berchmans. 

Above  each  of  the  marble  creations 
is  a  wonderful  example  or  he  work 
of  Brother  Francis  Schro  m,  S.J., 
placed  in  a  commanding  position  in 
the  clerestory.  Each  of  the  four 
paintings,  beneath  the  ceiling  of 
metallic  blue,  has  a  binding  thread, 
and  shows  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  in 
different  fields  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Trinity. 

The  first  painting,  proceeding  in 
the  opposite  order  to  that  taken  in 
surveying  the  statuary,  is  entitled 
"Fides,"  and  represents  Pere  Mar- 
quette being  rowed  down  the  Missis- 
sippi by  three  of  the  native  Indians, 
recently  baptized  by  the  zealous  ex- 
plorer-priest. "The  coloring  is  ex- 
quisite,'' writes  Andrew  F.  O'Brien, 
'16,  "and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
scene  portrayed.  Marquette  stands 
in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  looking  out 
upon  the  muddy  waters  of  the  stream 
ever  to  be  associated  with  his  name, 
the  light  of  discovery  and  spiritual 
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search  for  souls  in  pagan  lands  shin- 
ing in  his  eyes.  He  is  the  tireless 
explorer,  who,  by  his  patient  toil, 
opened  up  the  great  West  and  South, 
and  planted  the  first  seeds  of 
Christianity  among  the  Western  In- 
dians." 

A  second  canoe  bears  Joliet  and 
his  white  companions  who  are  just 
entering  the  "Father  of  Waters" 
from  the  turbid  Illinois.  Beneath  the 
historical  depiction  are  the  seals  of 
missionary  work  and  exploration,  a 
world  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and 
a  boat  with  crossed  oars.  Between 
the    two    is   the    Latin,  "Marquette 


recludit  ignotos  fluminis  Mississippi 
fontes." 

The  second  painting,  sublimely 
treated  in  the  most  harmonious  of 
color  schemes,  depicts  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  as  offered  for  the  first  time 
in  New  England,  by  the  Jesuit,  Fr. 
Biard.  The  gentle  missionary, 
clothed  in  simple  vestments,  offers  up 
the  Sacred  Host  before  a  large 
wooden  cross  and  a  rustic  stone  altar, 
rudely  erected  in  the  Island  of 
Mount  Desert,  Maine.  Around  him 
kneel  in  adoration  a  few  colonists 
with  the  implements  of  civilization, 
the  anvil  and  the  plough,  nearby.  In 
the  background  is  a  simple  Indian 
village,  whose  inhabitants  gaze  in 
awe  and  wonder  at  the  strange  scene 
taking  place  for  the  first  time  in 
their  native  wilds.  Below  the  paint- 
ing is  the  inscription,  "Divina  litant 
hostia  in  his  longinquis  oris  Christi- 
fideles."  On  one  side  are  the  chalice 
and  Host,  and  on  the  other  the  stole 
and  cruet. 

St.  Ignatius  Loyola  among  his 
young  fellow  students  is  the  third 
of  the  compositions  of  Brother 
Scroen.  The  foremost  figure  of  the 
picture,  he  stands  with  book  in  hand, 
his  finger  marking  the  place,  to  re- 
cite his  Latin  lesson,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  class  gaze  admiringly 
from  their  seats.  It  is  a  mighty  in- 
terpretation of  the  humility  of  this 
man,  who  left  the  splendor  of  the 
battlefields  of  Spain  to  take  his  place 
among  the  youngsters  of  the  college, 
to  compete  with  them  for  classic  and 
philosophic  honors.  Above  him  the 
Son   sheds   inspiration,   while  below 
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the  representation  of  the  staunch  de-  cher.  Fr.  Kircher,  as  shown  by  the 
fender  and  propagator  of  Catholic  emblems  of  astronomy  and  physics 
education  throughout  the  world,  are  beneath  the  picture,  was  one  of  the 
the  lamp  of  education,  and  the  book  most  learned  scientists  of  his  cen- 
of  wisdom,  on  either  side  of  the  tury.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  de- 
words,  "St.  Ignatius  puerorum  cipher  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
aemnlis  Uteris  operam  navat."  which  are  seen  in  the  painting.  His 
The  last  of  the  brush  creations  knowledge  of  the  sciences  was  pro- 
shows  the  work  of  the  Society  in  the  found,  as  is  again  depicted  by  the 
field  of  Science.  Below  the  guiding  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  on 
hand  of  God  the  Father,  Who  is  sur-  either  side  of  the  mountain  of  books 
rounded  by  the  complexities  of  the  at  his  feet.  The  inscription  beneath 
solar  system,  with  the  earth  as  His  reads.  "Kircher  arcana  naturea 
footstool,  is  Father  Athanasius  Kir-  pandit." 
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Passing  from  the  Rotunda  into  the 
household  of  hooks,  as  the  students' 
reference  library  may  be  called,  one 
is  confronted  with  a  series  of  stained 
glass  panels,  heraldic  representations 
of  the  official  seals  of  the  leading 
Jesuit  colleges  of  the  country. 

From  left  to  right  we  see  those  of 
Georgetown  University,  Gonzaga  Col- 
lege (Washington,  D.  C),  Holy  Cross, 
Loyola  (Baltimore),  and  St.  Joseph's 
(Philadelphia).    To  the  other  side  of 


the  central  figure,  with  the  Latin  in 
scription,  "Probataque  Honor,  Virtus,' 
are  Boston  College,  Fordham,  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier's  (New  York),  St.  Peter's 
(Jersey  City),  and  Canisius. 

The  entire  room  is  bordered  with  a 
wide  fillet  of  oak-leaves,  significant  of 
the  sturdiness  of  the  Church.  Over 
the  entrance  from  the  East  corridor 
is  a  plaque  of  Rev.  William  P.  Brett, 
S.  J.,  dedicated  by  the  class  of  1910. 

Beneath  the  name  of  the  first  priest 
to  die  at  New  Boston  College  is  the 
inscription: 

1852—1914 

Student  and   Professor  of  Boston  College 
Friend,  Philosopher  and  Guide 

In  the  dedicatory  address  Rev.  John 
E.  Doherty,  '10,  remarked:  "We  have 
not  intended  to  raise  toward  Heaven 
what  Bossuet  calls  "a  magnificent  wit- 
ness to  human  nothingness."  Our  in- 
tention has  been  to  crystallize  our 
gratitude  in  enduring  form  and  to 
prove  that  great  worth  and  great  ser- 
vice are  appreciated  by  those  who 
profit  by  them. 

"This  tablet  has  a  lesson  for  under- 
graduates, and  a  message  for  profes- 
sors. To  the  student  it  says,  'See  if 
you  can  find  as  much  to  admire  in 
some  of  your  own  professors.'  To  the 
professor  it  says,  'Men,  as  well  as  God, 
appreciate  your  efforts'." 

At  the  further  end  of  the  reference 
room  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
Cardinal,  in  oils,  above  which  are  two 
shields,  one  bearing  the  coat-of-arms  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Boston,  the  other 
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of  the  Papacy.  The  seals  above  Fr. 
Brett  are  significant  of  learning,  the 
will  comprise  one  of  the  most  valuable 
chief,  gules;  the  base,  or,  with  two 
quilled  pens. 

The  new  library  building  will  face 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  thus  affording  equal 
access  to  both  faculty  and  student 
body,  and  will  be  a  marvel  of  archi- 
tectural art.  According  to  the  report 
of  Rev.  William  X.  Stinson,  S.  J., 
librarian,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  an  inspection  of  the  country's 
bookshelves,  it  will  surpass  in  beauty 
any  college  library  in  America. 

The  exterior  will  be  adorned  with 
a  like  number  of  stone  tracings  as  are 
to  be  found  about  the  other  buildings. 
As  to  the  interior,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
leading  art  galleries  in  collegiate 
circles.  Pains  are  being  taken  to  ob- 
tain one  of  the  foremost  marble  col- 
lections of  the  world,  as  well  as  an 
unsurpassed  set  of  engravings.  Most 
of  the  oil  paintings  now  gracing  the 
walls  of  the  reception  rooms  of  St. 
Mary's  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Gothic  walls  of  the  library.  Foremost 
among  these  is  a  "Judith,"  considered 
as  an  original  Guido  Reni. 


The  library,  which  at  present  com- 
prises more  than  60,000  volumes 
(Notre  Dame  possesses  100,000)  and 
with  more  arriving  daily  as  a  result 
of  the  book  drive  which  is  still  under 
way,  hopes  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  leading  collegiate  book  rooms  of 
the  country. 

The  intention  of  the  library,  beyond 
that  it  strives  to  become  a  representa- 
tive college  reference  one,  is  to  accu- 
mulate the  largest  collection  of  Catho- 
lic publications  in  existence.  The  de- 
partments of  Catholic  philosophy  and 
theology  will  be  particularly  fostered. 
The  library  will  follow  the  classifica- 
tion system  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, which  is  fast  becoming  recog- 
nized as  a  model  method  of  stacking. 

Books  by  Jesuits,  many  of  which 
are  authoritative,  as  being  the  only 
books  of  science,  travel  and  chronol- 
logy  of  a  decade,  are  now  in  the 
library's  possession.  Priceless  vol- 
umes, which  are  gifts  to  the  college 
by  the  leading  universities  of  the  old 
world,  many  of  the  works  dating  back 
to  the  days  of  the  first  printing  press, 
exhibitions  of  the  new  addition  to  the 
campus. 
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We  read  some  time  ago  in  one  of 
the  Notre  Dame  publications,  a  quo- 
tation from  a  freshmen's  theme  on 
"Impressions  of  the  Art  Gallery." 
"Here  are  sudden,  bloody  death  and 
quiet  new-born  life";  he  wrote,  "the 
flash  of  gory  sabres  is  flanked  on 
either  side  by  the  mild  dominion  of 
the  shepherd's  crook;  the  Last  Supper 
hangs  at  one  end,  and  at  the  opposite 
flash  the  golden  lions  of  St.  Mark. 

"Concentrated  life  and  beauty, 
frozen  in  imperishable  loveliness  on 
marvellous  canvasses;  vibrant  with 
the  wonder  and  mystery  of  being; 
freighted  with  the  skill  and  power  of 
artists  whose  names  shall  live  when 
the  Pyramids  have  crumbled  away, 
and  the  Sphinx  shall  have  returned 
into  the  nameless  mystery  in  whose 
bosom  it  has  its  inception." 

"Notre  Dame  should  be  proud  of 
her  gallery,"  continues  the  publica- 
tion. "It  has  a  remarkable  collection, 
and  includes  more  old  masters  than 
any  other  gallery  in  the  United 
States  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York. 
In  the  Notre  Dame  collection,  secured 
through  the  efforts  of  Father  Gre- 
gori,  a  famous  Italian  artist  of  the 
Vatican,  and  continued  through  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  Gregory  Gerrar,  there 
are  paintings  by  Van  Dyke,  Rem- 
brant,  Murillo,  Guerecino,  Carlo  Ma- 
rotta,  Domenechino,  Guido  Reni, 
Corot,  Pouisson,  del  Notti,  Paulo 
Veronese.  The  modern  collection,  not 
so  exceptional  for  numbers,  is  won- 
derfully pleasing,  and  one  who  views 


T.  Dart  Walker's  "Sun  Worshippers" 
can  never  forget  it. 

Boston  College's  display  of  old 
masters  is  for  the  most  part  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  reception  room  of  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  awaiting  the  time  of  its 
removal  to  the  gallery  in  the  new  li- 
brary building.  What  it  lacks  in  paint- 
ing, however,  the  Recitation  Building 
makes  up  for  in  display  of  sculpture. 

Climbing  the  stairs  to  the  upper 
floors,  we  see  below  us  in  the  rotunda 
the  superbly  grouped  set  of  five 
marble  masterpieces,  almost  living 
creations  of  Carara.  On  the  second 
corridor,  west,  is  the  representation 
of  the  Mother  and  Child;  the  college 
shrine  during  the  month  of  May. 

On  the  east  corridor,  is  the  re- 
maining member  of  the  Holy  Family, 
St.  Joseph.  Looking  upon  the  paternal 
face  of  the  aged  guardian,  we  be- 
come forced  to  follow  his  gaze  behind 
us,  and  find  on  the  wall  opposite,  oil 
paintings  of  other  guardians  of  the 
student  body  during  the  years  past. 
Here  are  Fathers  McElroy  and  Bapst, 
founders  of  the  college,  Fr.  Thomas  I. 
Gasson  and  Fr.  Charles  W.  Lyons. 

On  the  freshman  corridor,  west 
wing,  we  have  the  figure  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  opposite  the  Ful- 
ton Debating  Room,  that  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  patron  of  learning. 
Facing  the  statue  of  the  saint  is  the 
powerfully  conceived  painting  of  "The 
Death  of  Cuchullan"  by  Darius  Cobb. 

Within  the  debating  chamber  it- 
self is  the  last  evidence  of  the  work 
of  Brother  Schroen,  S.J.    Above  the 
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chairman's  platform  is  the  seal  of 
the  society  and  a  representation  of 
Fr.  Robert  Fulton,  S.  J.,  founder  of 
the  society.  From  the  domed  ceiling 
of  the  forum  gaze  down  upon  the 
youthful  aspirants  to  oratorical  fame, 
the  greatest  of  sacred  and  secular 
orators:  Demosthenes,  Webster  and 
Cicero;  Paul  Segneri,  S.  J.,  St.  Paul, 
and  Bourdaloue. 

Fragments  from  their  greatest 
speeches  are  inscribed  beneath  the 
finely  expressed  plan,  while  on  either 
side   of   the   speaking   platform  are 


squares  in  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  winners  of  the  Pri^e 
Medal  awarded  each  year. 

Facing  the  debating  chamber  is  the 
stairway  to  the  belfry,  containing  a 
set  of  four  chimes,  the  largest  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  In 
chiming  out  the  hour,  each  bell  reads 
his  inscription,  and  the  music  of  their 
tongues  is  "Ego  sum  Fransicus 
Xaverius,  ego  sum  Johannes  Berch- 
mans,  ego  sum  Aloysius,"  and  the 
hour  rings  out,  with  deep  and  power- 
ful tone,  "Ego  sum  Ignatius." 


Gazing  down  from  the  belfry  of  the 
tower,  we  have  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive views  obtainable  in  any  part 
of  the  city.  To  the  east,  over  the 
bosom  of  the  twin  lakes,  looms  the 
city  of  Boston,  with  the  Federal  Cus- 
tom House  and  the  golden  dome  of 
the  State  Capitol  plainly  visible. 

The  Blue  Hills  and  the  Xewton 
Highlands  spread  out  before  us  on  the 
south  and  west,  while  to  the  north 
lies  Cambridge,  with  a  dim  view  of  the 
Stadium  and  Memorial  Tower  of  Har- 
vard. Between  flows  listlessly  the 
River  Charles,  seeking  its  way  to  the 
sea,  past  the  distant  dome  of  Tech- 
nology. 


Before  our  eyes  is  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
the  lawn  before  which  is  divided  into 
the  form  of  the  figure  "B,"  a  novelty 
hitherto  unrealized  by  many.  The 
walk  directly  to  the  entrance  forms 
the  line  dissecting  the  lobes  of  the 
letter. 


Above  the  canopied  arches  of  the 
entrance  to  the  faculty  hall  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  Our  Lady  within  a 
niche  of  stoned  tracery.  The  statue  is 
the  work  of  Willard.  The  arched  win- 
dows, which  predominate  in  Gothic 
architecture,  set  off  with  gentle  beauty 
the  graceful  front. 

The  building  contains  sixty  rooms, 
including  a  Bishop"s  suite  and  an  in- 
firmary, and  is  equipped  with  all 
modern  appliances,  even  to  oil  heating. 
The  only  sections  of  the  house,  how- 
ever, that  are  open  to  public  inspection 
are  the  entrance  hall,  reception  rooms, 
president's  office,  and  the  sodality 
chapel. 

The  reception  parlors  contain  many 
fine  pieces  of  art,  including  the 
"Judith"  by  Guido  Reni  mentioned  in 
a  preceding  article.  Among  the  others 
are,  "The  Charity  of  St.  Julian,"  "The 
Coin  of  the  Tribute,"  "The  Crucifix- 
ion," "Spanish  Grandee  and  Son,"  and 
"Protectors  from  the  Plague." 

It  is  the  chapel,  however,  that  has 
received  most  of  the  elaboration  show- 
ered about  the  building.  Rising 
through  two  stories,  it  is  finished  for 
the  most  part  in  stone-work.  Besides 
the  main  altar,  there  are  eight  smaller 
marble  altars,  ranged  along  the  sides, 
and  set  off  by  tiny  stations  of  the 
Cross. 

The  altars  are  dedicated,  in  Gothic 
lettering,  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  St. 
Joseph,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  St. 
Alphonsus   Rodriguez,   St.  Stanislaus 
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Kostka,  and  St.  John  Berchmans.  The 
main  altar,  dedicated  to  Mary,  is  of 
prayerful  Gothic  design,  and  sets  in 
an  apse  overlooking  the  lakes. 

Five  windows,  harmonies  of  color, 
encircle  the  rear  of  the  altar,  beneath 
which  are  stone  carvings  of  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Evangelists,  the  lion,  the 
eagle,  the  ox,  and  the  man.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  apse  is  surmounted  by  a 
stone  representation  of  the  scene  on 
Calvary,  while  below  are  five  panels, 
depicting  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola.  The  first  is  the  in- 
spiration, received  from  the  Mother 
and  Child;  the  second,  Ignatius  speaks 


to  Francis  Xavier,  and  the  other 
three,  Ignatius  preaching  to  his  fol- 
lowers, his  reception  by  St.  Francis 
Borgia,  and  his  sanctification. 

In  the  rear  of  the  church,  below  the 
organ  loft,  is  a  statue  of  Christ,  carved 
from  wood  by  Kirchmeyer  of  Cam- 
bridge. A  statue  of  Our  Lady  in  the 
dining  hall,  and  one  of  Ignatius  in  the 
recreation  room  are  also  from  his 
hand. 

The  stained  glass  windows  of  the 
sodality  chapel  are  marvels  of  the  art. 
Practically  unsurpassed  in  delicacy  of 
treatment  and  perfection  of  color,  not 
considering  the  ideal  delineation  of 
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'"Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  "Life  of 
Nazareth,"  "The  Crucifixion,"  and 
"The  Assumption." 

The  prismed  light  of  the  five  designs 
falls  in  a  heavenly  stream  upon  the 
faces  of  four  angels,  two  on  either  side 
of  the  massive  bronze  gateway  to  the 
cloister. 

An  appreciation  of  the  two  buildings, 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the  October, 
1915,  issues  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
may  be  used  as  our  conclusion: 

'The  mere  walk  from  Common- 
wealth Avenue  toward  the  magnifi- 
cent Boston  College  buildings  has 
thrills  one  never  suspected.  How  the 
majestic  pile  of  the  recitation 
building  gains  in  beauty  as  you 
come  nearer  and  get  its  noble  lines 
foreshortened!  You  might  almost 
be  strolling  within  the  Cathedral 
Close  at  Canterbury,  and  looking  up  at 
a  wealth  of  Gothic  loveliness  and 
grace. 

"To  call  it  'one  of  the  sights  of 
Boston'  is  no  extravagance.  Nor  do 
you  wonder  that  they  boast  of  choos- 
ing 'the  finest  campus  in  America.' 
From  that  undulated  hillside,  where 
twenty  or  more  collegiate  structures 
of  the  same  tawny  gray  stone  are  to 
be  grouped  in  dignified  harmony  when 
the  plans  are  carried  to  completion, 
you  look  out  across  the  twin  lakes,  the 
wooded  shores,  the  Brookline  ridges 
and  hillocks,  and,  far  on  beyond,  the 
dim  prospective  of  Boston,  where  a 
faint,  ghostlike  campanile,  the  Custom 
House  tower,  seems  hanging  in  air. 

"But  while  it  is  still  in  a  severely 
abbreviated  form,  few  institutions 
have  ever  attempted  anything  more 


sumptuous,  architecturally,  than  the 
English  Gothic  triumph  at  University 
Heights.  Even  in  embryo,  it  has  many 
a  suggestion  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge— or  rather,  it  is  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  without  their  grime.  One 
misses  the  grime,  and  yet  is  there  not 
a  civilized,  refreshing  decency  in  clean 
halls,  newly  chiseled  groinings,  and 
interiors  whose  lavishly  decorated 
walls  take  on  the  radiance  of  soft  gold 
and  undimmed  color?  Step  in,  and 
judge. 

"You  are  startled  at  first.  So  used 
have  you  become  to  associating  dull 
hues  with  the  Gothic,  that  you  forget 
how  gorgeous  were  the  'Dark'  Ages 
and  how  daring  the  original  color- 
schemes  their  architects  supplied — 
precedent  and  to  spare  for  what  has 
been  accomplished  here.  Inside  the 
great  tower  and  offsetting  the  gray  of 
stone  pillars  and  arches,  color  gleams 
resplendent,  with  lavish  use  of  a  pale, 
greenish  gold  and  a  rich  and  all  but 
redundant  profuseness  in  design. 
Gothic?  In  detail,  perhaps  not.  In 
adherence  to  strictly  mediaeval  stand- 
ards, assuredly  not.  You  recall  Viol- 
let-le-Duc's  restoration  of  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle,  and  remind  yourself  that  it 
was  not  in  the  least  like  this.  Possi- 
bly your  aesthetic  traditionalism 
growls  within  you,  till  you  wonder  if 
the  architects  are  not  tearing  their 
hair.  Patience!  The  more  you  study 
those  radiant  decorations,  the  more  it 
seems  to  you  that  they  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

"And  so  they  do,  in  a  way  you  little 
dreamed.  All  the  mural  embellish- 
ments here,  all  those  in  the  library,  all 
those  in  the  sumptuous  assembly  hall, 
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facial  characteristics,  they  were  made 
in  this  country,  in  contradiction  to  the 
contention  that  the  finest  examples  of 
the  art  come  from  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  suhjects  of  the  window 
paintings  are:  "The  Annunciation," 
and  plenty  more  besides,  are  the  work 


of  a  lay  brother,  who,  high  upon  his 
scaffold, — a  very  modern-looking  ar- 
tisan in  overalls — strove  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  with  a  mission 
like  that  of  the  Twelfth  Century  crafts- 
men, whose  workmanship  in  stone, 
wood,  and  jeweled  glass  lives  after 


them  in  the  European  cathedrals  and 
was  prompted  by  the  same  devout 
motive. 

''You  begin  to  realize  now  that  suf- 
ficient harmony  is  already  a  foregone 
achievement  in  the  great  architectural 
scheme  on  University  Heights.  If  the 
tower  that  crowns  the  Recitation 
Building  has  appeared  a  trifle  too 
ornate  for  the  rest  of  the  structure, 
the  elaborate  Gothic  traceries  adorn- 
ing the  Faculty  Residence  relieve  the 
effect  by  carrying  the  note  of  lavish- 
ness  over  into  an  adjoining  edifice. 
And  if  the  tower  has  seemed  rather 
too  broad  and  heavy  for  the  building  it 
surmounts,  you  perceive  that  it  is 
meant  to  dominate  the  entire  group. 

"A  noble  group  it  will  be,  with  its 
tawny  gray  halls  set  well  apart,  with 
lawns  and  open  spaces  between,  and 
abundant  opportunity  for  landscape 
gardening.  In  general,  the  composition 
is  that  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  only  on  a  vaster  scale 
and  without  the  need  of  packing  the 
separate  structures  close  together, 
much  less  putting  them  under  one 
roof.  As  the  domed  building  at  Tech 
and  the  colonnaded  building  at  Har- 
vard Medical  are  the  'clous'  of  their 
group,  so  is  the  towered  building  at 
Boston  College.  It  will  remain  the 
'clou'  even  when  the  gymnasium,  the 
laboratories,  the  dormitories,  and  the 
other  proposed  halls  are  outdone  in 
both  size  and  splendor  by  the  church 
that  is  to  give  Commonwealth  Avenue 
a  'monument,''  as  the  Parisians  say, 
and  a  reminder  of  their  stately  Notre 
Dame." 
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"For  the  invisible  thing's  of  him, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made;  his  eternal 
power  also,  and  divinity;  so  that  they 
are  inexcusable."    Rom.  i,  20. 

It  is  this  quotation  from  Scripture 
that  is  carved  upon  the  open  book 
above  the  arched  entrance  to  the 
loggia  of  the  Chemistry  Hall.  To  the 
left  and  right  are  plaques  depicting 
chemistry  and  physics,  the  scientists 
in  either  case  being  robed  in  the  pro- 
fessorial gowns  of  the  Gothic  age. 

This  tracery  has  been  adapted  by 
Mr.  Maginnis  from  the  delicate  work 
of  the  great  Perugino.  Set  in  the 
two  other  corners,  above  the  arch,  and 
directly  beneath  the  scientific  em- 
blems, are  representations  of  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  student. 

Below  the  angel  at  the  base  of  the 
tower  are  two  coats  of  arms,  those 
of  Coimbra  and  Peru,  the  first  Jesuit 
colleges  of  the  old  and  new  worlds. 
Coimbra,  the  national  university  of 
Portugal  until  1910,  was  founded  in 
1290  by  the  Abbot  of  Alcobaza  and 
the  poet-king,  Diniz.  Alone  among  the 
continental  universites  of  today  it  pre- 
serves the  mediaeval  academic  dress, 
and  in  this  as  in  its  architecture, 
traditions  and  customs,  it  finds  its 
only  rival  in  picturesque  interest  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

To  its  right  is  that  of  San  Marcos, 
founded  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1551.  On 
the  lake  side,  over  the  east  entrance, 
is  the  seal  of  Stonyhurst,  the  first 
English  speaking  Jesuit  college.  The 
university,   originally   established  in 


France  by  Robert  Pierson,  S.J.,  in 
1592,  later  moved  to  Belgium,  finally 
locating  in  England,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  from  the  continent. 

Facing  St.  Mary's  Hall,  at  the  left 
of  the  science  panels,  is  a  combination 
of  the  seals  of  Georgetown  and  Holy 
Cross,  the  first  in  America  and  in 
New  England,  respectively  founded  in 
1789  and  1843.  The  coat  of  arms  of 
the  Loyola-Onez  family  is  again 
found  on  the  breast  of  the  bay  win- 
dow proximate  to  the  Recitation 
Building,  while  that  over  the  entrance 
from  the  south  campus  is  that  of  Bos- 
ton College  itself. 

The  turrelle,  of  a  simple  Gothic  de- 
sign, is  borne  upon  the  wings  of  two 
angels,  and  surmounts  the  west  wing 
of  the  building,  rising  aloft  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  overwhelming 
beauty  of  the  main  tower.  With  the 
gym,  biology  and  physics  buildings 
completed,  a  forest  of  spires  will 
serve  as  acolytes  to  the  central 
priestly  figure. 

The  panels  on  the  front  of  the 
science  building  are  a  conclusive  proof 
against  the  contention  that  the  church 
and  science  are  of  necessity  opposed. 
Here  we  have  displayed,  in  pleasing- 
Gothic  lettering,  names  of  the  foremost 
Catholic  scientists  of  the  centuries. 

The  roll  of  medicine  boasts  of  Louis 
Pasteur,  Andreas  Vesalius,  Theodor 
Schwann,  Johannes  Miiller,  Luigi 
Galvani,  Joseph  O'Dwyer,  Marcello 
Malpighi,  Claude  Bernard,  Matteo 
Colombo,  Jean  Henri  Fabre,  Abbot 
Gregor  Mendel,  Nicolai  Steensen, 
Rene    Laennec,    Bartolommeo  Eus- 
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tachius,  Jean  Lamarck,  Gunning  S. 
Bedford  and  Giovanni  Morgagni. 

The  heralds  of  chemistry  and 
physics  announce  the  pre-eminence  of 
Antoine  Lavoisier,  Baron  D'Omalius 
Halloy,  Count  Alessandro  Volta,  Jean 
Foucault,  Joseph  Von  Fraunhofer, 
Paracelsus  (von  Hohenheim),  Andre 
Ampere,  Procopius  Divisch  and 
Augustin-Jean  Fresnel. 

The  very  stars  proclaim  the  fame 
of  the  mathematicians  and  astrono- 
mers: Copernicus,  Stephen  Perry,  S.J., 
Marquis  de  Pierra  La  Place,  Pietro 
Secchi,  S  J.,  Urbain  Le  Verricr,  Bona- 


ventura  Cavalieri,  Rene  Hauy,  the 
Cassini  family,  Augustin  Cauchy  and 
Pierre  Vernier. 

Lastly  we  see  the  names  of  Eric 
Wassmann,  S.  J.,  defender  of  the 
Catholic  stand  on  evolution;  Fernando 
Magellan,  navigator  and  explorer; 
Aloys  Senefelder,  inventor  of  lith- 
ography; the  architect  Giovanni  Gri- 
maldi  and  Bartholomeu  Gusmao,  the 
first  aeronaut. 

From  these  we  should  have  little, 
and  yet  much  difficulty  in  choosing  a 
name  for  each  of  the  halls  of  the  pro- 
posed group  of  science  halls. 
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"The  stuff  that  dreams  are  made 
of"  affords  to  many  of  us  great  cause 
for  ecstasy,  equalled  in  enjoyment 
only  by  the  realization  of  the  fancies 
we  there  imagine.  Consequently,  al- 
though we  have  yet  to  see  Boston  Col- 
lege expand  to  its  projected  perfec- 
tion we  can  at  least  sit  back,  and, 
gazing  upon  the  blue-prints,  imagine 
the  completed  temple  of  Gothic 
grandeur  and  glory. 

Twenty-one  buildings  will  some  day 
be  mirrored  on  the  crystal  bosom  of 
the  twin  lakes,  a  monument  of  archi- 
tecture which  will  be  the  boast  of 
Massachusetts,  the  pride  of  America, 
and  the  envy  of  the  continent. 

The  architectural  competition  held 
in  1908  for  the  greater  Boston  College 
brought  designs  of  early  and  modern 
American  types,  only  two  of  the  sub- 
mitted plans  being  drawn  along  the 
lines  of  collegiate  Gothic  beauty. 

The  drawings  by  Coolidge  and 
Carlson,  one  of  the  two  conceptions, 
present  to  us  the  picture  of  a  medie- 
val walled  town,  a  university  city,  the 
various  buildings  being  joined  about 
an  expansive  quadrangle.  Beyond  the 
town,  in  place  of  a  tournament  field, 
was  a  gigantic  oval  stadium. 

The  design  conceived  by  Maginnis 
and  Walsh,  the  winners  of  the  compe- 
tition, may  be  seen  in  part  on  the  op- 
posite page.  As  may  be  compre- 
hended from  the  ground  plan  in  their 
possession,  the  conception  is  intended 


to  be  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. The  buildings  which  flank  the 
driveway  form  the  aisle;  the  Recita- 
tion Building  and  the  entrance  drives 
from  the  west  and  east,  the  tran- 
sept; while,  with  the  dining  hall  as 
a  keystone,  the  gym,  science  halls  and 
dorms,  complete  the  apse. 

The  completed  plan,  in  addition  to 
the  present  recitation,  faculty,  chem- 
istry and  library  buildings,  calls  for  a 
large  lecture  hall.  As  may  be  seen 
from  the  drawing  this  was  originally 
intended  to  be  situated  opposite  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  where  the  library  will 
soon  stand.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  will  be  moved  to  the  position 
occupied  by  the  library  and  the  chapel 
in  the  drawing. 

The  church  on  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue, will  when  completed,  compare 
more  than  favorably  with  the  leading 
edifices  of  Europe,  and  will  be  the 
students'  chapel,  planned  separately 
until  a  few  years  ago. 

The  remainder  of  the  science  group 
will  be  composed  of  physics  and  biol- 
ogy halls,  located  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  from  College  Road.  The 
gymnasium,  the  construction  of  which 
will  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  finishing 
touches  are  placed  on  the  library,  will 
be  conveniently  located  near  the  foot- 
ball field  and  track.  To  one  side  of 
this,  on  Beacon  street  will  be  the  ball- 
field  (now  the  freshman  diamond), 
and  eight  tennis  courts.    The  power- 
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house,  laundry  and  lake  entrance  will 
complete  the  plan  of  the  south  side  of 
the  campus. 

Walking-  back  toward  the  Tower, 
which  rises  visibly  above  the  roofs  of 
the  intervening  buildings,  we  are 
nearly  lost  in  a  maze  of  six  dormi- 
tories which  form  a  semi-circle  about 
the  central  figure  of  the  group,  the 
dining  hall.  Two  of  the  smaller 
buildings  are  probably  meant  for  lay 
faculty  houses,  while  the  third,  near 
Reservoir,  is  meant  as  the  infirmary. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  college, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  one 
from  the  Commonwealth  driveway 
has  been  customarily  used,  is  from 
the  lake  road,  and  the  approach  en- 
circles a  large  and  elevated  monument, 
to  fall  back  again  into  a  graded  series 


of  pathways  which  lead  to  the  east 
wing  of  the  Recitation  Building. 

It  is  such  a  plan,  conceived  in  the 
brain  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  Amer- 
ican architects,  Charles  D.  Maginnis, 
that  is  to  one  day  symbolize  the  spirit 
of  Catholic  education  in  the  New 
World.  Rising  high  above  the  spires 
of  the  Athens  of  America,  the  Uni- 
versity City  of  the  United  States,  Bos- 
ton College  will  cast  its  beacon  light 
of  learning  over  the  entire  world. 
Scholars,  drawn  by  the  guiding  rays 
of  its  tower,  shall  move  with  the 
course  of  the  ages  to  partake  of  the 
knowledge  which  flows  from  the 
sources  of  the  Pierian  spring  within 
its  gates,  and  it  shall  be  the  living 
proof  of  a  truth  that  Scientia,  Re- 
ligion and  Ars  are  one. 
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